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Cold Warrior Crazier 
Details Soviet lerror 

Text by Janies P. Lucier/Photograph by Rick Kozak _ 

Brian Crazier has written a massive account of the evils of 
communism, from its inception under Karl Marx and Valdimir 
Lenin to its eventual demise on Mikhail Gorbachev's watch. 


B rian Crazier has been one of the 
most distinguished chroniclers of 
human affairs of the second half of 
the 2Qth century. Born in Australia, he 
became a daily journalist in Great Britain 
and later wturned r o his homeland to 
work for the Sydney Morning Herald, 
eventually plunging into foreign affairs 
covering the insurrection in Malaysia for 
Reuters and the Indochina War front 
Saigon. Crazier edited the confidential 
World Report for The Economist, start¬ 
ed the Institute for the 
Study of Conflict in Lon¬ 
don and\ in the late seven¬ 
ties and eighties, orga¬ 
nized a private intelligence 
agency to counteract dis- 
information coming tram 
the Soviet Union, He was 
cited in the Guinness Book 
of World Records in 1988 
as the journalist who had 
conducted the most inter¬ 
views (65) with heads of 
state. 

Crazier began his ca¬ 
reer as a member of the 
notorious Left Book Club , organized by 
Communists and Marxists, and was 
deeply influenced by Arthur Koesilers 
book Spanish Testament written during 
Koestler .V time as a Communist. Later he 
learned from Koestler that the hook vir¬ 
tually had been dictated bv Wills Muen- 
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zerherg the head of the Soviet NKVD 
(secret police) in Western Europe. 

in the meantime, Crazier s views had 
been turned around by a hook written in 
1947 by Soviet defector Victor 
Kravchenko titled \ Chose Freedom, an 
early account of Josef Stalin s atrocities 
in the Ukraine. The second hook which he 
says "taught me to think about politics " 


was James Burnham s The Machiavel¬ 
lians, Defenders of Freedom- Many years 
later he was to become Burnham V suc¬ 
cessor at National Review, carrying on 
1J Th e Ft v am net I Cot ifli cf’c olw 111 i for 18 
years. 

■ 

His new hook. The Rise and Fall of the 
Soviet Empire, is a massively docu¬ 
mented account of the reign of terror 
both in the Soviet Union and abroad. Also 
a painter and a musician, Crazier is 
looking forward to a forthcoming per¬ 
formance of a suite of 
his piano works. 

Insight: You began 
your account of the 
Soviet empire with 
Lenin. What did Lenin 
have in his program that 
was different from 
Marx? 

Brian Crazier; Well. 
Lenin took a practical 
view of revolution. 
Marx had sat in his lit¬ 
tle place in London 
consulting the British 
Museum Library and 
with Engels, drafted the Communist 
Manifesto. But he wasn’t a political 
leader. What Lenin did was to read and 
absorb Maix, and in his earlier years 
write quite a number of books an sing out 
ofthat. But his idea was Marxism-Lenin¬ 
ism — he wanted Mo have a revolution 
that would succeed and spread to all 
countries of the world without excep¬ 
tions 

insight: So the term “Marxism-Lenin¬ 
ism” is not just a conjunction but has two 
components: One is the theory of Marx 
and the other is the action of Lenin, 

BC; Yes, and Lenin was completely 
ruthless. A lot of Communists at the time 



would 
spread to all 
countries of 
the world.’ 



Brian Crozler: The scholar 

as foreign corresponded j f 
and defender of the West. 

Born: Australia, 1918. 
Brought up bilingually in 
Frauds and England. 

Career; Stoke-on-Trent City 
Times; Hampstead Hews; 

Londim News-Chtvnicle; 
Sydney Morning Herald; 
foreign correspondent for 
Reuters and The Economist. 
editor. World Report; com¬ 
mentator for the BBC: 
columnist For National 
Review for 18 years. 

BOOKS: The Rebels (I960); 
Franco { 1967); De Gaulle 
(1973); Chiang Kai-shek 
(1976); Free Agent: The 
Unseen War 1941-1991 
(1993); The Rise and Fall of 
the Soviet Empire (1999), 

The fork in the road: “I start 
cd professional life as a 
musician. 1 won a scholar¬ 
ship for piano composition 
at i Vi n i tv Colle l f c o f fV 1 usic. 
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But I hadn 't had any lessons. 
Unfortunately* they put me 
under a man who was only 
interested in brass bands and 
popular songs — none of 
which interested me. So we 
spent our entire time quar¬ 
reling and he refused to 
renew my scholarship:' 
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when Stalin's crimes were being exposed 
were trying to make believe that Lenin 
wouldn't have done the same. But that's 
absolute nonsense. Lenin was the creator 
of what became the KGB. 

Insight: One of the things that you do 
in your book is to document the purges 
of the party and the slaughter of millions 
of civilians. Are these historical facts 
accepted by the academic world now? 

BG: The academic world lit general has 
yielded lo the evidence, but there are still 
exceptions. For example, in Britain we 
have the curious case of 
professor Eric Hobs- 
bawm, who was born in 
Austria but has spent all 
his academic life in 
Britain. After the col- 
lapse of the Soviet 
Union, he publicly reaf¬ 
firmed his support for 
communism, When the 
Labour Party came to 
power, he was made a 
Companion o f Honor by 
Tony Blair’s government. 

Insight: After Lenin 
came Stalin. What was 
Stalin’s contribution to 
the Evil Empire? 

BGl Stalin was the perfect Leninist 
he fulfilled what Lenin would have done 
if he had survived. 

Insight: Many people would say that 
there s not much to choose from between 
Nazism and communism. So why did the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
become allies in the war against Nazism? 
Was that a great strategic mistake? 

BC: Unfortunately, whether we liked it 
or not. it was inevitable. When Hitler and 
Stalin signed their pact in 1939. it was a 
great shock to the Western world because 
it meant iliat Hiller could go ahead with 
his invasion of Western Europe without 
worrying about what Stalin might do. 
Stalin himself was taken aback when 
Hitler broke the pact and invaded the 
Soviet Union. Bui Stalin couldn't believe 
it; he was totally committed to friendship 
with Hitler, and the Red Army wasn't pre¬ 
pared. 

Insight: In the postwar period we had 
the so-called Cold War. Some believe the 
Cold War was the result of Russia's fear 
of the West, and others say the West cre¬ 
ated this atmosphere. What do you think? 


BC: I would say that it was neither of 
those tilings. It was Stalin's decision, 
which I think was taken in [ 943 when he 
declared lo the Western world that he had 
dissolved the Comintern, which had been 
the instrument for spreading commu¬ 
nism all over the world. But Stalin didn't 
actually do that; he just transferred all the 
Comintern’s functions to the Interna¬ 
tional Department of the Communist 
Party. This didn't become known for 
many years. 

That in my view was the real start of 
the Cold War. Immedi¬ 
ately after the fall of 
Nazi Germany, Stalin's 
International Depart¬ 
ment was bombarding 
the whole world with 
hostile propaganda and 
disinformation. 

Insight: Why is it that 
by L988 the leading 
Western authorities on 
the Soviet Union still 
operated under the belief 
it would continue forev¬ 
er? What happened? 

BG: In the 1980s the 
Soviet nomenklatura — 
that is. the privileged people, the officials, 
the members of the parly who enjoyed a 
higher living standard travel and other 
perquisites — had become completely 
cynical. They no longer believed in the 
communist philosophy, but they were 
doing all right and were not interested in 
creating a counterrevolution. That was an 
interesting turning point because they 
were no longer committed to spreading 
communism to other countries. They did¬ 
n’t believe in it anymore. 

The main evidence for that reached me 
in the early eighties from conferences that 
were taking place in the Western world 
particularly in Germany, The NTS, the 
anticommunist national group that func¬ 
tioned out of Frankfurt, provided nearly 
all the translators tor these meetings — 
which was really rather funny, because 
you had Soviet delegations at interna¬ 
tional meetings with the interpreting 
being done by anti-Soviets. Naturally the 
two groups got talking, with the Soviets 
saying we don’t believe a word of tins 
stuff. 

Insight: What about the role of Ronald 
Reagan and Margaret Thatcher? 


BC: The role of Ronald Reagan, for 
obvious reasons, was more important 
than that of Mrs, Thatcher, although Mrs, 
Thatcher was certainly an ally. Reagan 
did more than any other leader in the 
world to force the collapse of commu¬ 
nism. He did that by refusing lo give in 
on any point of substance in his meetings 
with Mikhail Gorbachev and other Sovi¬ 
et leaders. This more than anything was 
what provoked the collapse. 

But the turning point was twofold. 
One was Reagan's decision to occupy 
Grenada. I have singled this out because 
it was the first strategic defeat of the Sovi¬ 
et Union. Grenada had been taken over 
bv a communist group led by Morris 
Bishop. By occupying Grenada, the 
Americans under Reagan forced the 
communists to retreat — which was 
enormously important strategically. The 
other turning point, which was more 
important, was the Strategic Defense 
Initiative, or SDL because at that point 
the Soviets were absolutely incapable of 
rivaling us. They just didn't have the 
resources. 

Insight: What was the role of Gor¬ 
bachev? Did he have a plan that got out 
of control, or was he j List riding the wave? 

BC: I have never shared in the worship 
of Gorbachev. 1 think he was very clever 
at public relations, and the way he fooled 
the Western leaders was quite admirable 
in its way. Bur his policy was to assure 
survival for the Soviet regime with the 
West picking up the check. He was suc¬ 
cessful for a while. 

Insight: Why did it come apart in 
1989? 

BC: The main tiling was the SDL As a 
result, the threat of war against the Unit¬ 
ed States had almost ceased to impress 
the Reagan administration. 

Insight: And the future of Russia 
today? 

BC: ft is hard to be optimistic, I was a 
fan of Boris Yeltsin in the days when the 
West was mainly worshipping Gor¬ 
bachev. Russia has not ceased to be a 
problem, but it is not the same problem 
that it was, Muchas [ admired Yeltsin at 
a time when he was being ill-treated and 
isolated by Gorbachev — and I also 
admired the courage he displayed duri rig 
the crisis of 1993 when he climbed onto 
the tank — he has ceased to be a credi¬ 
ble leader. • 
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communism. 
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